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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. tled. We shall attempt to express our views 
wetin more in detail. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Every organ of the human body has a cer- 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance tain natural mode of action, and in this per- 
; “*|forms its function with the greatest ease. 
When pressed beyond definite limits, or exer- 
|cised in an unaccustomed way, it lapses into 
weariness or pain. By instinctive impulse 
we are led to give relief to any member or 
organ, when it is thus overworked, and when- 
ever such remission is rendered impracticable 
the consequence is suffering, if not permanent 
injury. Thus when the limbs are wearied in 
walking, we naturally slacken the pace; and 
The following remarks are part of an arti-| the perpetual winking of the eyes is precisely 
cle which we find in one of our exchahge/analogous. Let either of these means of re- 
papers, quoted from a Review of Gardiner’s | lief be precluded, and the result is great lassi- 
Music of Nature in the Biblical) Repertory. | tude and pain. The voice likewise demands 
Though designed chiefly for the benefit of|its occasional remission, and this in three 
the pulpit, every person desirous of improve-| particulars. First, as it is exceedingly labo- 
ment in reading, recitation, or public speak-| rious to speak Jong on the same musical key, 
ing, maybe instructed by the perusal. the voice demands frequent change of pitch, 
_ and in natural conversation we are sliding 
In treating of the economy of the human 
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Government of the Voice in Reading and 
Speaking. 


there are parts of every sentence which are 
delivered while the lungs are labouring, and 
with a greatly increased action of the inter- 
costal muscles. 

If we could perfectly foresee at what mo- 
ments these several remissions would be re- 
quired, and could so construct our sentences 
as to make the pauses exactly synchronous 
with the requisitions of the organs, we might 
avoid all difficulty ; but this is plainly impos- 
sible. In natural extemporaneous discourse, 
on the other hand, whether public or private, 
there is no such inconvenience. The voice 
instinctively provides for itself. We then 
adapt our sentences to our vocal powers, the 
exact reverse of what takes place in reading. 
When the voice labours we relieve it; when 
the breath is nearly expended we suspend the 
sense, or close the sentence. And when from 
|any cause this is neglected, even in animated 
extemporaneous speaking, some difficulty is 
experienced. 

The mere muscular action in speaking 





| 
voice, there is one fact which has been very | 
much neglected : it is this, that the exercise 
of the organs produce weariness, hoarseness 





continually through all the varieties of the | tends to a certain degree of weariness. Hence 
concrete scale ; so that nothing of this strain- | the utterance which is in any measure unna- 
ing is experienced. Secondly, the voice can-/| tural is in the same proportion injurious. The 


and_ pain, much sooner in delivering a dis- | same degree of loudness without some organic 
course from manuscript, than in talking or|inconvenience. Here also we give ourselves 
even in extemporaneous discourse. ‘This ob-| the necessary remission, at suitable periods. 
servation was first communicated to us some| Thirdly, the play of the lungs demands a 
ears ago by an eminent member of the|constant resupply of air, by frequent inspira- 
Jnited States senate, who was forced to de-| tions; and when this is prevented the evil 
sist from reading a document of about an/consequences are obvious. Moreover this 
hour’s length, although he was in the con-| recruiting of the breath must take place just 
stant habit of protracted and vehement de-/at the nick of time, when the lungs are to a 
bate. Since that time we have received | certain degree exhausted, and if this relief be 
complete satisfaction as to the correctness of denied even for an instant the breathing and 
the statement from repeated experiment, and | the utterance begin to labour. Let it be ob- 
conference with public speakers in different | served that in our ordinary discourse nature 
professions. We could name a gentleman | takes care of all this. Without our care or 
who enjoys sound health, and who experiences | attention we instinctively lower or raise the 
no difficulty in the longest and loudest con-| pitch of the.voice, partlv in obedience to the 
versation, but who is invariably seized with a| sentiment uttered, and partly from a simple 
hoarseness upon reading aloud for half an/ animal demand for the relief of change. Pre- 





hour ; and we know a lawyer who was visited 
with the throat complaint, in consequence of 
becoming a reading clerk in a legislative 
body. It is believed that the fact will not be 
questioned by any who are in the habit of 
practising both methods of elocution in cir- 
cumstances which admit of a fair comparison. 

In this case, it is evidently not the loud- 
ness of the voice which produces the unplea- 
sant effect, because in general every man 
reads with less force of utterance than he 
speaks; and extemporaneous speakers are 
always more apt than others to vociferate. 
The phenomenon demands an explanation up- 
on some other principle, and in our opinion, 
admits of an easy reference to the laws of 
our animal economy which are already set- 


cisely the same thing takes place, and in pre- 
cisely these two ways, in regulating the 
volume and intensity of the vocal stream. So 


not be kept for any length of time at the|use of the same set of muscles for a long 


time together is more fatiguing than a far 
greater exercise of other muscles. We are 
constantly acting upon this principle, and re- 
lieving ourselves by change, even where we 
cannot enjoy repose. Thus the equestrian 
has learned to mitigate the cramping influ- 
ence of his posture, in long journeys, by alter- 
nately lengthening and shortening his stirrups. 
Thus also, horses are found to be less fatigued 
in a hilly than a plain road, because different 
muscles are called into play, in the ascents 
and descents. Now there are, perhaps, no 
muscles in the human frame which admit of 
2 many diversified combinations as those of 
the larynx and parts adjacent; ranging as 
|they do in their conformation with the slight- 
est modifications of pitch and volume in the 
sound. These organs, therefore, to be used 
to the greatest advantage, should be allowed 
the greatest possible change. 

| A perfect reader would be one who should 





also, and in a more remarkable manner, we deliver every word and sentence with just 
supply the lungs with air, just at the moment | that degree and quality of voice which is 
when it is needed. The relief is not adequate | strictly natural. The best masters of elocu- 
if the inspiration occurs at stated periods, as | tion only approximate to this; and the com- 
any one may discover by speaking for some|mon herd of readers are immeasurably far 
time, while he regulates his breathing by the | from it. Most of the reading which we hear 


oscillation of Scam or the click of a| is so obviously unnatural, that if the speaker 


metronome; and still less, when he takes 
breath according to the pauses of a written 
discourse. But the latter is imperatively de- 
manded whenever one reads aloud. Whether 
his lungs are full or empty, he feels it to be 
necessary to defer his inspiration until the 
close of some period or clause. Consequently 





lapses for a single moment into a remark in 
the tone of conversation, we feel as if we had 
been let down from a height; and the casual 
cali of a preacher upon ‘the sexton is com- 
monly a signal for the sleepers to wake up. 
We all acknowledge the unpleasant effect of 
this measured and unnatural elocution, but 
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few have perceived, what we think undeniable, | the chiefs, while the remonstrance against it 
that in proportion as it contravenes organic | was signed by a much larger number, the 
laws, it wears upon and injures the vocal | commissioner persisted in considering it as a 
machinery. valid contract. In the second month, the 
But the most perfect reading would pro-|committee received the following communi- 
vide only for the last mentioned case. Read- | cation from the Indians relative to this affect- 
ing would still be more laborious than speak-|ing subject, signed by fifteen chiefs and 
ing, unless upon the violent supposition that | others ;— 
the composition were penny as to ~ Cold Spring, 2d month 10th, 1838. 
rests of the voice. e must therefore see , ; 
relief in some additional provisions. One of To our old Friends the Quakers of Phila- 
these is the structure of our sentences, and it delphia. 
is sufficient to say that they should be short,| “Brothers: our brother, the Quaker who 
and should fall into natural and easy mem.-| resides here with us, was here to day at our 
bers; for no train of long periods can be re-|council in our council-house. Brothers, we 
cited, without undue labour. But there is|consider it our duty to let you know what 
another preventive which is available, andj passed at the general council at Buffalo. We 
which escapes the notice of most public} all met, Senecas, Onondagos, Cayugas, Tus- 
speakers. Any one who has witnessed the|caroras, Oneidas, and all the rest of the New 
performance of a finished flute-player has ob-| York Indians. Schermerhorn called on some 
served that he goes through the longest pas-|of the Indians from Green Bay to attend the 
sages without seeming to take breath. He/council, who were also there. The United 
does indeed take breath, but he has learned | States commissioner proceeded and opened 
to do so, without any perceptible hiatus in| the council with these words; ‘I now open 
the flow of melody. The same thing may be| the council of the Six Nations. I am com- 
done in speaking and reading. Without wait-| missioner of the United States. I shall do 
ing for pauses in the sense, let the speaker|the duty assigned me by the president. I 
make every inspiration precisely where he} was sent to let you know what the govern- 
needs it, but without pause, without panting,| ment wishes. It is the policy of the govern- 
and especially without any sinking of the} ment that all the Indians shall remove beyond 
voice. That the lungs admit of education in|the Mississippi. Every chief that will con- 
‘this respect. will be admitted by all who have | trol one hundred souls to remove, shall receive 
ever acquired the use of the blow-pipe. In| five hundred dollars. He stated that govern- 
this case the passage at the back of the mouth | ment was very kind to Indians, it would fur- 
being closed, and the mouth filled with air,|nish one year’s provision, money to defray 
the operator breathes through his*nostrils,|the expenses of moving them there, build 
admitting a little air to the mouth, in expira-| them houses, mills, meeting-houses, school- 
tion. There is this peculiarity, however, that | houses, blacksmith shops, and furnish them 
the distension and elasticity of the cheeks|with missionaries. When you receive this 
affords a pressure into the blow-pipe, with | offer, all your annuity will be removed to the 
the occasional aid of the buccinator muscle. | far country ; if any Indians remain here they 
In this way the outward stream is absolutely | will get no money, as there will be no agent 
uninterrupted. here, but there will be one sent to the west, 
If there is any justice in our remarks, we | who will attend all your councils there. You 
may expect to find that they apply in good | must accept of this offer—you must go.’, 
degree to the delivery of discourses from| ‘He occupied the whole time in talking 
memory. We have found this to be the case, | for the first eight days of the council. After 
in eyery particular, except perhaps that from| we had deliberated on what he had said to 
more careful rehearsal, the speaker is able in| us, and determined on remaining where we 
a great measure to suit his utterance to the | are, the commissioner said— 
tenor of the composition. ““* We have finished. You have sold all 
— you have claimed: here is the treaty made 
REPORT and written before you; and all you have to 
do is to sign it.’ 
Of the Committee for the Gradual Civilization| He then laid the treaty on the table: at 
of the Indian Natives, made to the Yearly | the same time, our petition being written, we 
eeting of the religious Society of Friends, |\aid that on the table also. The commissioner 
held in Philadelphia, in the Fourth Month, | called on us to sign his paper; the emigra- 
1838. tion party, to the number of twenty-three, 
(Concluded from page 363.) came forward and signed it. The commis- 
Notwithstanding the voice of the nation|sioner stating, it was lawful to sign in the 
had. been so repeatedly and decidedly ex-| presence of the council, our petition was 
pressed, adverse to the cession and sale of sizued by sixty-two at the same time. At 
the reservations, yet in the early part of the| that time there was a large majority of the 
present year another commissioner came |chiefs, and nearly all the warriors on our 
among them, empowered by the government|side. The commissioner then said, ‘I now 
to negociate a treaty for those objects. A close the council, but my books shall be open 
council was called at Buffalo, and through | all night, and until after breakfast to-morrow 
the artifices and bribery of persons interested | morning ; then I will leave the reservation.’ 
in obtaining a sale of their lands,a pretended| ‘ At the time he dismissed the council he 
treaty was unjustly forced upon them; and | removed the books to a public house in the 
though agreed to by only a small minority of | vicinity, and some of our people who had re- 








ceived large sums of money of the Ogden 
company, used great exertions to get many 
of the chiefs to go to this place, and prevailed 
on some with money, and others under the 
influence of ardent spirits were prevailed on 
to sign the pretended treaty. They offered 
large sums of money to many of the chiefs, 
who refused it, and remain uncorrupted by 
the offer of their bribes. 

“‘ We told those who had signed the treaty 
that the council is now closed, and you think 
you have sold our land, but we are determined 
to hold our rights. You may sell your pro- 
portion according to your numbers, but we 
shall none of our land. But the commissioner 
did not go as he said, he staid two days after 
the council was closed, and his books were 
open all that time; and the Ogden company 
used all their influence to weaken our party 
by offering large sums of money to induce 
them to sign the treaty. On the third day, 
in the afternoon, the commissioner left the 
reservation and went to Buffalo, and held a 
select council with those Indians who had 
signed the treaty. 

* The Ogden company, knowing our agent 
had withheld our annuity from us, and that 
we intended to send a delegation to Washing- 
ton, and supposing we should be necessitated 
to hire money to defray the expenses of our 
delegates, went forward to all those they 
thought would be likely to accommodate us, 
and by their influence prevented our getting 
any for that purpose. 

“Brothers. Our hearts are pained, there- 
fore we remember you, and aim to let you 
know our distress. Our necessity induces us 
to ask assistance of our friends. We have 
prevailed on James Robinson to go to Wash- 
ington for us. He will stop and see you on 
his journey, in order to be advised by you 


and we think-it is not likely we shall be able 
to raise money enough to defray his expenses 
while there, and would ask you to lend him 
as much as he may need. Our agent says 
we shall have our annuity in the sixth month; 
when we get that we will pay you, and will 
pay you what you think right for the use of 
it. We will hold ourselves accountable for 
whatever amount you may think proper to let 
James Robinson have for that purpose. We 
are determined to stay where we are and en- 
joy our old homes. We hold the same minds 
we were of, when our friends Enoch Lewis 
and Joseph Elkinton visited us last fall. Bro- 
thers, we believe the love you have felt to- 
| wards us emanated from the Great Spirit ; 
and we beg the Great Spirit to preserve you 
and us, and protect us in our rights. There 
are sixteen chiefs on this reservation, two of 
whom have joined the emigration party. The 
Tonewanda lolieen are all firmly opposed to 
selling their lands. At Buffalo reservation, 
there is a majority of the chiefs in favour of 
selling, but the warriors are mostly opposed 
to it. The same may be said of Cattaraugus 
reservation. There have ninety-two warriors 
of this reservation signed the remonstrance, 
and added the number of each family, making 
in all seven hundred souls, the chiefs having 
signed it at Buffalo.” 


who to apply to at Washington for assistance; | 
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Soon after the receipt of this letter, four 
Seneca Indians arrived at Philadelphia as a 
delegation from the Six Nations, authorised 
to proceed to Washington, for the purpose of 
remonstrating against the ratification of the 
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assistance as their peculiar situation, or local | lands, guaranteed to them by treaties, duly 
difficulties, might render necessary. ratified, and with repeated assurances that 

“These establishments were maintained | they should not be removed from them, with- 
for many years with little interruption, and | out the consent of the nation, inspired them 
one of+ them still exists near the Allegheny | with confidence that the United States would 





reservation, wholly at the expense and under 
the management of the religious Society of 
Friends. 

“In the intercourse with the general go. 
vernment, to which this work of charity has 
given rise, the committee has had the satis- 
faction to receive the countenance and ap- 
proval of the presidents who successively 
filled that high office, as well as to believe 
that its exertions have tended to increase the 
happiness of our Indian brethren, and to 
strengthen their friendly relations with the 
whites. . 

* At the period when the committee com- 
menced its labours, scarcely a trace of civil- 
ization was discernible among the aborigines. 
From the erratic and uncertain pursuits of 
the chase, they gleaned a scanty and hard- 
earned subsistence ; often pinched with hun- 
ger, and miserably clad, while a rude and 
comfortless cabin formed their only and in- 
adequate shelter from the violence of the ele- 
ments, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

** Without yielding to the discouragements 
which naturally grew out of this state of 
things, the committee has persevered in its 
efforts to the present period, cheered by the 
favourable change which has been silently 
and gradually wrought, until the aspect of| 
domestic affairs among the nation presents a 
striking contrast to their once forlorn and 
comfortless situation. 

* Many of them are living on well enclosed | 
farms, stocked with horses, cattle, hogs, &c., 
the gradual civilization and improvement of| from the cultivation of which, they derive | 
the Indian natives,’ appointed by the Yearly | their support; and have erected and occupy | 
Meeting of the religious Society of Friends, | substantial houses, respectably furnished, and 
commonly called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, | kept in decent order. 

New Jersey, Delaware, and parts adjacent,| ‘As the comforts of his home increased, 
respectfully showeth : hos attachment to it increased also; the pro-| 

“ That in the year 1795, the said yearly| pensity for wandering, and the love of the| 
meeting actuated by feelings of kindness and chase, gradually gave way to new and more 
sympathy towards the remnant of the Six/ powerful affections, and the red man learned | 
Nations residing in the western part of the| to cling closer and closer to the enjoyments 
state of New York, appointed a committee of} of his fireside. ‘To cherish this feeling, has'| 
its members, to devise a plan for meliorating | been a primary object with your memorialists, 
their condition, by instructing them in litera-| as well as to excite emulation in the course 
ture, agriculture, and some of the mechanic| of improvement, both physical and moral ; 
arts. and they have witnessed with peculiar plea- 

“ After maturing the outlines of such a| sure, a steady increase, for some years past, 
plan, and previous to engaging in its prose-| in the population of those under their care ; a 
cution, they communicated their views to/| fact, they believe, almost without a parallel | 
George Washington, then President of the|in the modern history of the aborigines of 
United States, who gave them his cordial| our country. 
approbation, and encouraged the prosecution} ‘“ Impressed with the belief that the me- 
of the benevolent design. thods adopted by your memorialists, were 

“ Having thus obtained the full sanction of| calculated to promote the happiness and wel-| 
the executive, the committee entered on its| fare of this interesting people, and desirous | 
duties ; purchased land in the vicinity of two| to further the success of the enterprise, Presi- 
of the reservations, and erected dwelling- | dent Monroe addressed a letter to the Indians | 
houses, barns, school-houses, saw and grist-| on the Allegheny reservation, (a copy of which | 
mills, work-shops, &c. Members of the So-/| is herewith submitted) recommending them to 
ciety were also employed to reside on the| divide their lands and hold them in severalty, 
farms for the purpose of instructing the na-|in order that a more active spring might be 
tives in agriculture, milling, blacksmithing, | given to agricultural improvements, and the 
and other branches of labour, and in school | permanency of their tenure secured. 
learning, and to afford them such advice and| “ Long and undisputed possession of their 


treaty. ; 
As it was obvious, from the documents in 
their possession, that the treaty had been ex- 
torted from the greater part of those who 
signed it, by fraudulent means, and that a 
large majority of the people were decidedly 
opposed to a cession, upon any terms, of their | 
remaining lands, the committee believed it 
incumbent upon them, to address a remon- 
strance against its ratification, to the presi- 
dent and congress of the United States, and 
to render the delegation such assistance, in 
stating their case to the government, and 
obtaining an impartial hearing, as might be 
in their power. In pursuance of these objects, 
four Friends were appointed to proceed to 
Washington, in company with the Indians ; 
and they accordingly arrived there about the 
middle of the last month, and laid before the | 
proper authorities the remonstrance of this 
committee, as well as one of similar import, 
prepared by our brethren of New York Yearly 
Meeting, who on being informed of the pro- 
ceedings, had given prompt attention to the 
subject ; and also the testimony in possession 
of the delegation, proving the injustice which 
must unavoidably be done to the Indians, by 
confirming and executing the treaty. The 
following is the copy of our address. 


“ To the President of the United States, and 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled. 








“The memorial of ‘ The Committee for 














adhere inviolably to the faith thus solemnly 
and repeatedly pledged ; and they have gone 
on making their improvements in the hope of 
being permitted to enjoy them without mo- 
lestation, and to transmit them to their pos- 
terity. ’ 

“Ta the midst of the security created by 
their reliance on the fidelity of the govern- 
ment, and in violation of the assurances of 
protection again and again extended to them, 
attempts have been made to effect their ex- 
pulsion from the land of their fathers, by 
means, as your memorialists conceive, alike 
at variance with justice and humanity, and 
loudly demanding your interference and re- 
probation. 

** At a council of the Six Nations, recently 
held at Buffalo, a treaty for the sale of their 
lands was presented to them, and, as your 
memorialists are credibly informed, various 
compulsory and deceptive measures were 
adopted to procure signatures, which resulted 
in a small minority affixing their names to it; 
and also, that the list was subsequently in- 
creased by means of bribery and strong drink. 

“We learn on good authority, that the 
great body of the nation are united in the 
determination neither to seil their lands nor 
to remove from them; and have steadfastly 
resisted every overture for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects. Yet, under the cover 
of this treaty, thus illegally obtained, and in- 
valid in itself, being the act of a minority 
only, these poor pegple are now officially in- 
formed that they must leave their homes, aud 
the graves of their fathers, to seek a new 
residence in the western wilds; that their 
annuity will only be paid to them o condi- 
tion of their removing far beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and that there only will the United 
States hold official intercourse with them. 

“Thus the very existence of this feeble 
remnant of a numerous and powerful nation, 
once the proprietors of the soil on which we 
now dwell, and where we have grown rich, 
is jeopardized ; their rights are invaded, and 
their property in danger of being unjustly 
wrung from them. 

“Inthe hour of their extremity, we feel 
constrained by a sense of duty to appeal to 
you in their behalf, and beseech you to re- 
member the universal obligation of the golden 
rule laid down by our blessed Saviour, ‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so unto them.’ Their once ex- 
tensive domain has been reduced to the nar- 
row limits which they now claim, by repeated 
cessions to the white man, and they are now 
circumscribed within a reservation, compara- 
tively small and insignificant. 

“ Shall a great and powerful nation like 
the United States, rich in soil and in all its 
products, drive from the scanty pittance of 
land yet left them, these unresisting and 
helpless people, to gratify the cravings of 
avarice? Your memorialists trust not. They 
respectfully, but earnestly entreat you to 
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withhold your sanction from this pretended 
treaty, and thus save from the stain of so dis- 
graceful an act, the character of our beloved 
country. 

“ The sufferings and deprivations they must 
experience in the event of being forced from 
their homes and removed to the west, excite 
our commiseration. Accustomed to the habits 
and many of the conveniences of civilized life, 
and to the pursuits of agriculture, they are 
disqualified for returning to the precarious 
and exposing life of the hunter. Their prox- 
imity to the fierce and uncultivated Indians 
of the west, must be a fruitful source of diffi- 
culties which they are illy prepared to en- 
counter ; while the remoteness of their future 
homes, would necessarily suspend the labours 
of your memorialists for their further im- 
provement, and in a great measure render 
abortive our exertions for more than forty 
years, and the expenditure of upwards of 
65,000 dollars, the whole of which has been 
contributed by members of the Society of 
Friends. 

“When we remember that He ‘ who made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell upon 
all the face of the earth,’ has declared him- 
self to be ‘ the refuge of the poor, the refuge 
of the needy in his distress,’ and the avenger 
of the wrongs of the oppressed ; that ‘ justice 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne,’ 
and that, as respects nations no Jess than in- 
dividuals, ‘ with what measure we mete, it 
shall be meted to us again,’ we feel an ardent 
solicitude that the rulers of our beloved coun- 
try, for whose prosperity and welfare we are 
deeply interested, may be guided in their 
proceedings on this affecting subject, by the 
benign spirit of our holy*Redeemer, who has 
emphatically declared, ‘ Blessed are the mer- 
ciful for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

“ Signed in and on behalf and by order of 
the committee aforesaid, 


Tuomas Wistar, Clerk. 
Phila. 3d mo. 12th, 1838.” 


Copy of President Monroe’s letter to. the 
Seneca Indians. 


“* My Red Children. 

“T am very glad to learn by your friends 
Samuel Bettle, Thomas Wistar, Thomas 
Stewardson and John Cooke, that you no 
longer live in that miserable and destitute 
state which you once did. 

“They say that most of you have become 
sober and industrious; that you have got 
good houses to live in; and that by culti- 
vating the ground and raising cattle you have 
now a plenty to eat. This is to me very 
good news, as I shall always rejoice to hear 
of the happiness of my red children. 

“ My Red Children. You cannot become 
civilized till you have advanced one step far- 
ther. You know that among my white child- 
ren, each one has his own land separate from 
all others. You ought to do the same. You 
ought to divide your land among families, in 
lots sufficiently large to maintain a family 
according to its size. Your good friends the 
Quakers would, no doubt, enable you to make 
a just and equitable division. By thus dividing 
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your land, each one could then say, this is|the treaty and the circumstances attending 


mine, and he would have inducements to put 
up good houses on it, and improve his land 
by cultivation. 

“ My Red Children. I have annexed the 
seal of the United States to this talk, so that 
you may know it comes from your father the 
president. 

“ Signed 
[ tu. 8. ] “ James Monroe. 
“15th January, 1819. 


“ To the Seneca Indians living on the 
Allegheny Reservation.” 


The committee had also several interviews 
with the president of the United States, the 
secretary of war, the commissioner of the 
Indian bureau, and a number of members of 
the senate and house of representatives, to all 
of whom they endeavoured to communicate 
full information of the manner in which this 
pretended treaty was obtained, and the cry- 
ing injustice which must attend its ultimate 
execution. They all heard the committee 
with respect and attention, giving assurances 
that the subject should be carefully investi- 
gated, and their endeavours employed to 





its negotiation. In the sixth month the treat 

was taken up by the senate and remodelled, 
by which the terms of it were so materially 
changed as virtually to annul its provisions. 
Several new articles were inserted as amend- 
ments, which, together with the other parts, 
are to be again fully explained to the Indians, 
and submitted to their consideration ; not in 
one general council as heretofore, but to each 
tribe and band separately ; and if any one of 
the tribes or bands do not voluntarily accept 
of it, it is not to be bound by it; but those 
accepting, may remove, and it is to be valid 
and binding as respects them. By this means, 


the whole matter will again come before the 


Indians for their consideration and approval 
or rejection; and such bands as do not wish 
to accede to its terms will be exempted from 
the necessity of removal. 


A Rich Convict.—Sydney papers, lately received, 
mention the death, at an advanced age, of Samuel 
‘Terry, who was transported about half a century ago. 
This man died worth four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. His landed property is estimated at at 150,0001. 
and his personal effects at 250,000!. The bulk of his 


secure to the Indians the enjoyment of their | fortune is settled upon his eldest son, Edward Terry, 
rights. Notwithstanding these favourable | life, afterwards on his heirs. 


appearances, the committee were sensible of 


the operation of a powerful influence adverse 
to the rights and interests of the poor Indian, 
and that strenuous efforts will be made by 
those interested in the purchase of the land, 
to procure the confirmation of this treaty. 
Representations have been made, under very 
plausible disguises, to the officers of govern- 
ment, to prove that the interests of the na- 
tives would be greatly advanced by their 
removal to the west of the Mississippi, and 
that the opposition to the treaty is the work 
of a few interested individuals. 

Previous to leaving Washington, the com- 
mittee, through the action of some of the 
senators, procured the printing of the docu- 
ments which Friends and the Indian delega- 
tion had prepared, in opposition to the treaty, 
by which means they would be placed within 
the reach of every member of the senate. 

As the treaty has not been submitted to 
the senate, the business is still under the 
care of the sub-committee, and the issue of 
this attempt to dislodge these people from 
their present scanty allotments, must for a 
time remain uncertain. But whatever the 
result may eventually be, the trouble and 
perplexity to which they have been subject- 
ed, loudly demand the sympathy and com- 
miseration of every Christian mind, and pre- 
sent a peculiar claim to the continued attention 
of Friends. 


By direction, 
Tuomas Wistar, Clerk. 
Phil. 4th mo. 14th, 1838. 


Since the preparation of the foregoing re- 
port, the sub-committee deemed it necessary 
again to proceed to Washington, where they 
| Spent several weeks in attending to the busi- 
ness, endeavouring to furnish the proper au- 
thorities with correct information relative to 














SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The girls’ school on James street will open 
on second day, the 27th instant. 

The boys’ school on Orange street, will 
open on second day, the 10th of ninth month. 
Samuel Alsop, late teacher of the mathemati- 
cal department in Friends’ Academy in this 
city, has been appointed principal; the ele- 
mentary school will continue under the care 
of Abraham Rudolph, and the Latin and 
Greek Janguages will be taught, as hereto- 
fore, by a competent instructer. 

Parents who design sending their children 
to these schools are respectfully requested to 
enter them early. 


Sth mo. 11th. 


WANTED, a well qualified female teacher 
for Mount Pleasant Boarding School, Ohio. 
Application may be made to G. W. Taylor, 
at the office of “The Friend,” or to Henry 
Crew, Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio. 


8th mo. 8th, 1838. 








Diep, on the 5th of eighth month, 1838, Asanzn 
Waser, an elder and member of Sadsbury meeting, 
Lancaster county, Pa., in the ninety-third year of his 
age. By attention to the dictates of Divine truth, our 
beloved friend was enabled through a long life to be an 
example of moderation and temperance in all things. 
Of him it may be truly said, he was a man fearing 
God, and hating covetousness. Although his last ill- 
ness was protracted, and at seasons trying to nature to 
bear, yet he was favoured to abide in patient resigna- 
tion, often expressing a desire that he might be favour- 
ed with patience to the end, saying he was greatly fa- 
voured, and felt resigned to go whenever it was his 
Heavenly Father’s will to release him—that there was 
nothing in his way, and that he felt love and good will 
to all men. Although his children and friends deeply 
feel and lament his loss, yet they have the consolation 
of believing that their loss is his eternal gain, and that 
he is entered into everlasting rest. 
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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 


Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 
by his son, Charles Wheeler.—Parrt 111. 


(Coutinued from page 267.) 


Sandwich Islands. Oahu. 


12th of Ist mo. In the morning a native 
teacher called on board, named ‘Tootee, after 
Captain Cook, (intended for Cookee.) This 
man was born at Huahine, and with another 
teacher since deceased, was sent to these 
islands several years ago: there was some- 
thing agreeable about him, and we find that 
he is well spoken of by those who know 
him. 

13th of Ist mo. This forenoon, Kuakini, 
the governor of the island of Hawaii, came 
on board; he was proceeding hemeward in 
his own schooner, but having to convey the 
Princess Harrietta Nahienaena, the king’s 
sister, to the island of Maui, was detained 
until her arrival on board his vessel, which 
was standing off and on while he paid usa 
visit during the interval, to invite us to the 
shores of Hawaii. We had a good opportu- 
nity to show him what must inevitably be the 
dreadful result if measures are not speedily 
taken to check the desolating scourge of rum, 
with which the American ships are deluging 
these much-to-be-pitied islanders. He is an 
intelligent person, and speaks very fair Eng- 
lish, considering it has been acquired in no 
other school than frequent intercourse with 
foreigners, which compose the crews of the 
British and American whaling vessels. He 
said that the use of rum was prohibited at 
Hawaii among the natives, and that it was 
only in the hands of foreigners. We told him 
that the foreigners would be the certain ruin 
of these islands, if the government did not lay 
such a tax upon all spirit dealers as would 
place this curse of the human race beyond the 
reach of the natives to purchase, and render 
it not worth any persqn’s while to continue 
the sale of it. They have tried, he said, to 
abolish it here, (Oahu,) but could not do it; 
adding “the king is fond of it ;” intimating 
that the princess not being ready this morning 
was owing to the king’s being intoxicated last 
night. He said, “the merchants here (who 
are all Americans) take good care to supply 
the king with money, and every other thing 
that he wants: by this plan they have him so 
completely in their hands, as to succeed in 
persuading him that it is to the interest of the 
islands to allow the free use of spirits.” 
Kuakini is about the largest man we have 
met with, but seems to possess very little 
bodily strength in proportion to his ponderous 
bulk, and has very little use of his limbs. He 
is forty-five years of age. He could not climb 
up our little vessel’s side without the assist- 
ance of two men, and a descent into our cabin 
was quite a serious fatigue : the passage down 
was certainly not sufficiently wide for him, to 
allow his making use of his unwieldly legs 
and arms. He told us his sight was failing, 
asking for a pair of spectacles, which were 
immediately handed to him: although very 
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rough coarse articles, and rusty from the | engagement on the shore, the day was spent 
dampness of the vessel, yet he seemed glad to|on board with our own people. In the after- 
have them. He would have stopped while noon, two seamen from the “ Gannymede,” 
some fish was prepared, but the arrival of his| of London, on her way to the Hudson’s Bay 
passenger summoned him away as quickly as |Company’s settlement on the Colombix river, 
he was capable of moving. (north west coast of America,) attended with 
Yesterday arrived the Thetis schooner, from |our men. I had a few words to utter in tes- 
Ascension Island. This vessel has had a mu-|timony to the light of Christ Jesus, which 
tiny on board : her captain, and several of the |shines in every heart; and the necessity of 
crew, were murdered by one man in the night, | bringing our thoughts, words, and actions to 
a Bengalee, who himself sprung overboard at | it. Before leaving our vessel, these men were 
last, and was shot by one of the surviving | furnished with tracts of different kinds. 
sailors. They suffered much from the natives,} 24th of Ist mo. In the course of the week, 
or rather from the runaway sailors, at Strong’s |a prospect of holding another public meeting 
Island, one of the Piscadores. |with the foreigners and halt whites in the 
14th of 1st mo. In the evening met with | Mariners’ Chapel, has at intervals crossed my 
an interesting young Spaniard and his sister, | mind ; and yesterday afternoon, accidentally 
the wife of an English merchant at Califor-| meeting with the Californian missionary, he 
nia. This young man had been in the United | asked me, in plain terms, if I would ‘occupy 
States, and spoke good English, but his sister | the Mariners’ Chapel next first day, either in 
knew only the Spanish language. In the|the morning, afternoon, or evening. I told 


course of conversation, I mentioned having 
some books on board in the Spanish, and pro- 
posed to furnish some of them, at which 
they seemed grateful, and gladly accepted 
the offer. 

17th of Ist mo. Yesterday visited the 
school for half white girls, it being the anni- 
versary of its establishment three years ago. 
To teach this class of children is a laudable 
undertaking, and highly needful on their be- 


him that I had thought a little about it, but 
it seemed to pass away at the moment with- 
out fixing any thing, although I was not quite 
clear of the subject. To-day it seemed best 
for me to seo this young man again, and tell 
|him, if right for me to do so, f would send 
/him a written notice to be read at the close 
of the morning meeting, which would serve 
as an invitation to all present to attend a 
meeting in the evening, according to the 


practice of Friends. 
26th of Ist mo. On seventh day evening, 


half. These children are of a description | 
calculated to do much good or much harm | 
upon these islands, from their knowledge of| having prepared written notices of the intend- 
the native language, derived from the mothers’ |ed meeting before mentioned, in readiness for 
side: this, in conjunction with a moral educa- | distribution on first day morning, and finding 
tion, would tend to assist in the civilization of | freedom to circulate them when the day open- 
the people at large ; at the same time there is | ed, Captain Keen was commissioned to do the 
much reason to fear their assuming a supe- | needful, in order to spread the information 
riority over the natives, from their nearness | that a meeting for worship would be held in 
of kin to Europeans or Americans from whom |the evening, after the usual manner of our 
they have sprung; and although little to be|society. In the course of the day assembled 
proud of on this account, yet it mostly hap-| our crew for devotional purposes. ‘The weight 
pens that they abound in pride and haughti-| of the prospect spread upon my mind, was as 
ness: and the fathers of such being for the|a heavy burden through the day, raising in 
most part runaway sailors, rum sellers, or/ me strong cries to Him from whom only 
other profligate characters, their offspring,,|cometh help and strength, for ability to do 
from earliest age are accustomed to scenes of | His will, and to exalt his ever great and ex- 
vice and wickedness, not likely to be shaken {cellent name. We repaired in time to the 
off as they grow up, but rather to operate as|shore, and were the first that took seats in 
highly injurious to the natives around them, |the meeting. The people gathered slowly, 
by their unrestrained, immoral, and base con-| but with quietness, and the number was con- 
duct and example. But not the least difficulty | siderably larger than at any time previous, 
to be surmounted, is that of finding suitable | After a considerable time of silence, beyond 
employment to keep them out of mischief, | all expectation solid, [ had to supplicate Him 
having been trained in habits of sloth and|who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
idleness, and ignorance of every domestic and | light, that every thing in us that stood op- 
useful occupation whatever. We have had a posed to his righteous principle of light, life, 
visit from the surgeon of the iate British |and love, might be shaken and removed out 
whaler “ Corsair,” lately arrived from Ascen- | of the way; that that only which cannot be 
sion Isle, in the “ Thetis” schooner. The | shaken may remain to the exaltation of His 
“Corsair” was lost upon the Nautilus Reef, own great name, and the establishment of the 
near Drummond’s Island, one of the Kirgsmill | kingdom of Christ Jesus, which shall never 
group. This young man, with five seawen,|have anend. Afterwards the people sat as if 





were saved in a whale boat: after enduring | accustomed to silence. 
great hardship for want of food, they were 
favoured at last to reach the Isle of Ascension, 
in the North Pacific. The “ Corsair” was 
fitting out in the West India Dock, at the 
time the “ Henry Freeling” was equipping in 
the City Canal, in 1833. 

18th of Ist mo. (First day.) Having no 








The first expressions 
with which the silence was broken were: As 
no man can save his brother, nor give to God 
a ransom for his soul ; so no man for another 
can perform the solemn act of worshipping 
the almighty Creator. If I was to speak to 
you, said I, or read to you for an hour, it 
would only be an act between a man and his 
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fellow creatures, and not worship; for wor-| furnishing him with some religious tracts, SOCRATES. 

ship can only be performed between a man/| which may be useful to the North American| [From a Lecture before the American Institute and 
and his Maker, who is a Spirit. ‘ God is a| Indians, amongst whom a mission is establish- | Mercantile Library in Philadelphia, on the Life and 
Spirit: and they that worship Him must wor-| ed, although the result is hopeless indeed, as | Opinions of Socrates, by G. W. Bethune.} 

ship Him in spirit and in truth.” “The|these peor people are paid in rum by the| Socrates was born at Athens, in the 468th 
Father seeketh such to worship Him,” we) trading vessels, both American and British,| year before Christ, and lived, from infancy to 
are told by the Son, who is “the way, the| for their beaver skins, &c. which with other| his death, during that period which may be 
truth, and the life :” and no man cometh to| causes is fast sweeping from the face of the | termed the Augustan age of Greece ; the age 





the Father but by the Son. “ Without me 
ye can do nothing,” He himself declared. 
“Our fathers worshipped in this mountain,” 
said the woman of Samaria to our condescend- 
ing Lord,” and ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship. Jesus 
saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
Ye worship ye know not what: we know what 
we wofship: for salvation is of the Jews. But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Him.” This is the will of the Father, 
that we should hear his beloved Son, Christ 
Jesus—“T am the light of the world,” said 
He, “he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.” In 
Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men ; and the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not.” The 
same eternal power who said “ Let there be 
light: and there was light,” even God, who| 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, | 
hath shined in our hearts, to give us the light 
of the knowledge of his own glory, in the face 
of Christ Jesus. It is to this light that all | 
men must be turned, and to which all men 
must come if they are saved. This is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the | 
world, and men are not willing to believe in 
it, because it makes manifest their dark and 
sinful state: “they loved darkness rather | 
than light, because their deeds are evil. For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to it, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.” Such continue under the power 
of Satan ; “ but he that doeth truth cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made mani- 
fest, that they are wrought in God,” he is 
turned from darkness to light, and from the | 
power of Satan unto God :—he receiveth for- | 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them 





earth this injured race of mankind. Muskets| of Pericles, of Phidias the sculptor, Zeuxis 
and gunpowder are among the principal arti-|the painter, Herodotus and Thucydides the 
cles of barter goods taken to them. historians, Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
This afternoon received a letter from the | pides, the dramatists, Hippocrates, the father 
senior missionary here, of which the follow- | of medicine, and the splendid though luxurious 
ing extract is part, addressed to myself, and| Alcibiades. These were all known to our 
dated this day :-— philosopher, and in his own time he was 
greatest among the great. Though the son of 
poor parents, his father, Sophroniscus, gave 
ple for their spiritual benefit. The hours of ow secede are deem aeeintioe njoyed 
i ale : q 
Shaak rt - days ri P. ata, the philosopher Anaxagoras. Early relin- 
ahs P.M "% ee eee ha a ae quishing the calling of his father, that of a 
as , : ms ft t oak half , Te | sculptor, he devoted himself to the study of 
er Pen Sea ba ad cae ei eee en Believing himself called by 
ven, P. M. Probably there will be some hun- ‘he dicieien ¢ de hi 
dreds of the people more than usual present, | |: AS Ruse cs sale vag? dapms Sa 
; Rite! P 4, | Virtue and to rational religion, for this end he 
possibly a thousand : perhaps our chapel will chose, though not ostentatious} y, a life of po- 
ae, Miedl« suverel af aay brethren will be pre-|verty and self-denial, looking for his best 
De ee a ere ee reward to a consciousness of integrity in this 
you will favour us with ee ee a, ae happy immortality. Original in 
morrow at ten, or at four o'clock, I will thought and eloquent in language, though so 
gladly es for you, Providence per | ungainly in person as to resemble a satyr, he 
mitting- Shall be happy to see you and| grow around him many followers, and among 
y hit — at any of our meetings—the field is them the noblest in birth and character of the 
waite. Athenians. Yet this blamelessness and use- 
I called the same evening at the writer’s fulness of life soon excited against him many 
house; and having considered the subject, ‘enemies, in the vicious and turbulent demo- 
acknowledged the receipt of his letter, and|cracy of his native city. The sophists, or false 
told him that I had felt nothing upon my | philosophers, who have given their name to 
mind towards the meetings to-morrow, which | the vexatious quibbles in which they delighted, 
he had mentioned. All that seemed safe for| were especially enraged against him, tor he 
me to say was, that I had a desire to be pre-| fearlessly exposed their mercenary quackery ; 
sent when the largest body of the people were | and because he taught that there was one su- 
collected together. It appeared to me that|preme overruling Providence, whose “ just 
the forenoon of the following first day would|eyes could not be blinded by the smoke of 
be the right time for me to be there, which sacrifices,” but loved virtuous actions better 
was at last fully agreed upon. Whilst at this) than sumptuous forms, they accused him of 
house five marriages were solemnised at seven, | impiety against the gods. Against these and 
P. M., in the room where we sat. This cere-| other charges he made an eloquent and digni- 
mony to four couple was performed in the| fied defence, retracting none of his sentiments, 
native language, and in English to the fifth,| denying the charge of crime, and asserting 
the man being an American negro. 1546 that his countrymen owed him reward, not 
marriages have taken place upon these islands | punishment. But, alas! we know too well the 


“T am happy to inform you that to-day we 
commence a series of meetings with the peo- 








which are sanctified by faith which is in| within the last year. It is hoped that the in-| treatment which wise and good men receive, 
Christ Jesus, the life and light of men. The | stitution of regular marriage will be of use to, when they oppose the will of a blind and 
people were very attentive, and such a solemn|this people, but it is greatly to be feared,| brutal populace, and need only to be told of 


stillness prevailed the greatest part of the 
time, that if they could not have been seen 
upon their seats, it would have been difficult 
to ascertain whether any persons were pre- 
sent at the time. It was the Lord’s doing, 
and as is His name, so is His praise for 
ever. 

27th of lst mo. Yesterday had a satisfac- 
tory visit from the Canadian missionary sta- 


tioned on the Colombia river, north west coast 
of America. He was desirous of information | 


respecting the principles of our religious so- 
ciety, and of possessing a Book of Extracts ; 
from having only one on board the “ Henry 
Freeling” of the new edition, a copy of the 


‘duty to be there. I have endeavoured to 


from what the missionary himself said, that| the integrity of Socrates, to account for his 
their solemn vows and promises are soon for-| condemnation by a people who had already 
gotten. paeniohes Aristides, because they were tired 
30th of Ist mo. On fifth day our meeting | of hearing him called the just. Athens has 
was held as usual. Yesterday employed se- | not been the only state where public virtue 
lecting various books and lessons for the use| has been the least claim to popular favour ; 
of schools. For the last two or three days,| or where it were not easier to gain power by 
the prospect before me of attending the native | flattering the people than by serving them. 
meeting has been more formidable than usual, | The best defence of Socrates is found in the 
from the apprehension, lest I should be four! | remorse of the Athenians. They prosecuted 
running, if not altogether unsent, without a. | his accusers as enemies to the state, putting 
evidence sufficiently strong that it was my | Melitus, one of the two most active, to death, 
and banishing the other, Anytus, who was so 
keep close to the exercise, though in much | universally execrated that he found no place 











old edition was given him, and a copy of 
s* Bates’ Doctrines,” &c. I look forward to 


conflict of mind. of refuge, but was stoned by the people of 
Heraclea, after they had cast him out of their 


(To be continued.) city. 
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Condemned, however, he was to drink the 
fatal hemlock. ‘Thirty days (owing to some 
religious ceremonies) elapsed between his sen- 
tence and his death, which was not only worthy 
of his life, but the summit of its admirable 
virtue. He spent these mournful days, (mourn- 
ful to those who loved him, but full of calm 
and unfailing hope to the martyr himself), in 
conversing cheerfully with his disciples, ex- 
horting them to remain steadfast in the vir- 
tue he had taught them, and confidently to 
expect a happy immortality in the divine pre- 
sence, as the reward of it. An account of 
this sad interval is given us in the Phedon of 
Plato, the simplest and most affecting of all 
his writings. It were in vain to attempt 
translating the dying scene from the Greek, 
for the very words seem to sob, and the sen- 
tences moan, as if they came from a broken 
heart, so that it has won from the learned of 
all ages the tribute of tears, as if our univer- 
sal nature suffered in him. Crito, his friend, 
at one time, by bribing the jailer, had made 
every arrangement for his escape; but the 
consistent friend of social order smiled at his 
zeal, and refused to fly from a mortality which 
he would soon meet, wherever he might go; 
declaring that the injury done to him, under 
colour of the law, was no reason why he 
should do wrong by rebelling against the pub- 
lic authority. Speaking kindly to the execu- 
tioner, who prepared the poison, and presented 
it to him, not without tears, he calmly drank 
it amidst the loud sobbings his friends could 
no longer restrain, and, walking up and down 
his cell, he gently comforted them, until the 
torpor seized his limbs; then lying down, he 
wrapped his mantle around him, and with a 
slight tremor “the best, the wisest, and the 
most just of Athens” breathed his last, leav- 
ing to all ages the blest assurance that 

“ Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by-unjust force, bat not enthralled ; 


Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory.”* 


The opinions of Socrates were, considering 
the age and country in which he lived, as re- 
markable for their purity and elevation as his 
life. Before him, the enquiry of philosophers 
had been chiefly into physical causes; and 
though some most interesting sayings of the 
wise men of Greece, and Anaxagoras in par- 
ticular, are recorded, it is generally admitted 
that Socrates was the first to study and teach 
morals as a science. 

He believed most firmly in the existence 
and providence of one supreme, self-existent 
and spiritual God. Of him he often speaks 
in the singular number, delighting to give 
him the name of the superintending God, or 
the God who wisely and tenderly cares for us. 
This God, he believed, could only be served 
by sincere virtue, having more regard to the 
hearts of men than the most costly sacrifices; 
quoting, with high commendation, an oracle 
which declared that “God loved the thanks- 
givings of the Lacedemonians better than all 
the sumptuous offerings of the Greeks; for,” 
said he, “ it is absurd to think that Deity, like 
a false judge, can be bribed by presents.” He 





* Milton’s Coimus. 
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taught the duty of prayer, which he said re- | 
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Greece abounded with virtuous men. But 


quired much precaution and attention, and | where did Jesus, among his countrymen, take 


gave his followers what he called a most ex- 
cellent and safe form of petition, which was, 
* Great God ! give us the good things that are 
necessary for us, whether we ask them or not ; 
and keep evil things from us, even when we 
pray to thee for them.” Virtue, he believed, 
was always rewarded, and vice always punish- 
ed, by the Supreme Governor, and though in 
this life wrong might scem to be more suc- 
cessful, the seeming inequality would be com- 
pensated in another. For he believed also in 
the immortality of the soul, and declared that 
though he knew nothing of the manner of our 
existence after death, it could not be other- 
wise but that the Deity would take just men 
to be happy with himself, and banish the 
wicked to a correspondent misery. 

Eupolis, a pupil of Socrates, 440 a. c., has 
left us an admirable hymn to the Creator, 
from which Pope has evidently borrowed the 
opening part of his Universal Prayer. I sub- 
join an extract from an excellent translation 
by Samuel Wesley, the father of the founder 
of methodism. It may be found in Coke’s life 
of the latter : 

“ Author of being, source of light, 
With unfading beauties bright, 
Fulness, goodness, rolling round 
Thine own fair orb without a bound, 
Whether Thee thy suppliants call 
Truth, or Good, or one, and all, 
EI, or IAQ, Thee we hail, 
Eésence that can never fail ; 
Grecian or barbaric name, 
Thy steadfast being still the same; 
Thee will I sing, O Father Jove! 
And teach the world to praise and love. 
And yet a greater Hero far, 
(Unless great Socrates doth err,) 
Shall rise to bless some future day, 
And teach to live, and teach to pray. 
Come, unknown Instructor, come ; 
Our leaping hearts shall make thee room; 
Thou with Jove our vows shall share, 
Of Jove and Thee we are the care.” 


With such almost prescient opinions, who 
can doubt that Socrates, had he lived in our 
day, would have been a Christian? Certainly 
nothing can be more unfair than for the oppo- 
nents of revelation to claim him as being with 
them. And here I cannot avoid adding a tes- 
timony, wrung from the soul of the sensual 
but eloquent Rousseau. It is found in the 
second volume of “ Emilie.” “ What preju- 
dices, what blindness must possess that man 
who dares to compare the son of Sophroniscus 
with the son of Mary? What an immense 























the pattern of that elevated and pure morality, 
of which he alone hath given both the precept 
and example? From the bosom of the most 
furious fanaticism, the highest Wisdom made 
herself heard, and the simplicity of the most 
heroic virtue honoured the vilest people upon 
earth. The death of Jesus, expiring in tor- 
ments, blasphemed, reviled, execrated by a 
whole people, is the most fearful death one 
could dread. Socrates, taking the cup of 
poison, blessed the weeping man who present- 
ed it. Jesus, in the midst of a frightful punish- 
ment, prayed for his blood-thirsty execution- 
ers. Yes! if the life and death of Socrates 
be that of a philosopher, the life and death of 
Jesus is that of a God!” 

A little examination will also convince us, 
that the great doctrines of Socrates were by 
no means original discoveries of his own. It 
is commonly but erroneously supposed, that 
idolatry is the early commencement of religion 
among a people, upon which they improve as 
they advance in knowledge and civilization, 
until they attain a better and more rational 
faith. The fact, however, is, that all false 
religions are corruptions of a true faith, which 
was common to mankind in the first ages. 
This was the opinion of St. Paul, who was 
well acquainted with classic history. For, 
speaking of the heathen, he says: “ when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds and four-foot- 
ed beasts, and creeping things.”* In this he 
is sustained by history, and the opinions of the 
ancients themselves. So far from purifying 
their religion, as they increased in know!edge 
and refinement, the Greeks and Romans added 
to the number of their gods every year until 
they became countless. Their best philoso- 
phers, in later ages, had a high reverence for 
the opinions of antiquity ; and the higher up 
we follow the stream of moral sentiment the 
purer does it become, which is a strong indi- 
cation that it flowed originally from a pure 
fountain. Their poets sang, too, of a happy 
period, which the world at first enjoyed, and 
which they called the golden age, “ before,” 
as Virgil says, “impious men learned to feed 
pie the slaughtered herds,” and when, ac- 


distance between them! Socrates dying with- | cording to Ovid, 


out pain, without ignominy, easily supported 
to the last his character; and if this easy 
death had not cast a lustre upon his life, it 
might have been doubted whether Socrates, 
with all his genius, was any thing but a sophist. 
(Here the Frenchman is characteristically 
extravagant.) It may be said he invented 
morality, but before him others had practised 
it. He only said what they had done, and 
made lessons of their examples. Aristides 
had been just before Socrates said what justice 
was. Leonidas had died for his country, be- 
fore Socrates had made love of country a 
duty. Sparta was sober before Socrates had 


‘| praised sobriety. Before he defined virtue, 


“Man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 
And with a native bent did good pursue ; 
And teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough, 
All unprovoked, did fruitfal stores allow.” 


Thus we find, before the time of Socrates, 


| records not faint nor few of the same doctrines 


which he systematised. Anaxagoras, his great 
master, undoubtedly taught that “ pure, intel- 
ligent, active mind was the first cause of all 
things,” for of this Aristotle and Plato both 
assure us; and indeed it is thought by many 
that we should name a school of philosophy 





* Romans, i. 21, 22, 23. 












after Homer, who lived at least four hundred 
years before our sage, and among whose poeti- | 
cal fictions much remarkable truth is apparent. 
In one of the fragments called Orphic, because 
by some supposed to have been written by 
Orpheus, but more correctly attributed to Ce- 
crops, a philosophic founder of a colony in 
Attica, 1556 years before Christ, or more 
than a thousand years before Socrates, we 
find this sentence : “ There is one Power, one 
Deity, one great Governor of all things.” The 
reader is aware also that the learned Greeks, 
(as Pythagoras and Herodotus,) before and 
about the Socratic period, were accustomed 
to travel in Egypt, as the then treasure-house 
of ancient wisdom, and there, though the com- 
mon people were so degraded as to worship 
not only beasts and birds, but vegetables, (the 
onion being one of their gods,) the priests pre- 
served in their secret and guarded mysteries 
certain great truths, with which the stranger 
student was permitted to become acquainted. 
What some of these doctrines were, we may 
learn from a verse sung in the mysteries of 
Eleusis, which were copied from those of 
Egypt: “Pursue thy path rightly, and con- 
template the King of the world. He is One, 
and of himself alone; and to that One all 
things have owed their being. He encom- 
passes all things. No mortal hath beheld 
him, but he sees all things.” Over the statue 
of Isis, the chief deity of Egypt, was this 
wonderful inscription: “I am all that has 
been, and all that shall be, and no man hath 
ever yet lifted my veil.” I need not ask the 
reader to mark the parallelism between this 
and the words of God to Moses, “I am raat 
I am.” Thus, then, we find the opinions of 
all mankind converging upward to one period 
—a period when truth prevailed. The moral 
philosophy of Socrates may thus be supposed 
to be the gathered fragments of a better and 
revealed religion, which were too mighty not 
to have survived the concussions of the iron 
ages which preceded him. 

The very fables of the classic poets show 
whence their prevalent opinions came, cor- 
rupted by the muddy stream of tradition. Ho- 
mer makes water to have been the principle 
of all things, and they all refer to an original 
chaos— 


























































“ When air was void of light, and earth unstable, 

And water's dark abyss unnavigable, 

No certain form on any was imprest, 

All were confused, and each disturbed the rest.” 
Ovid. 


Thus it is, that in studying the character 
and opinions of him for whom unassisted rea- 
son did the most, we are the most convinced 
of the necessity of revelation. All that he 
knew, which was valuable, was derived from 
it; and he was himself most fully persuaded, | 
that what he desired yet to know, he could | 
only learn from a heavenly instructor. Alas! 
that many who profess such a veneration for | 
the sage of Athens, should neglect to learn | 
from him this most important lesson which | 
he taught! 
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We give an extract below from the “ Irish 
Friend,” containing some interesting particu- 
lars relative to the movements and prospects 
of Daniel Wheeler, and some notice of the 
meetings of Friends recently established in 
Australia. 

“The Irish Friend” is a monthly sheet, 
published by a member of our Society, at 
Belfast, very similar in appearance and cha- 
racter to our own “Friend.” The ninth 
number was issued in the seventh month last. 
The ability with which it has been so far 
conducted, as well as its cheapness, will, we 
hope, secure for it an extensive circulation. 
The subscription is but two shillings and six- 
pence sterling per annum, payable in ad- 
vance—say sixty cents of our money. 

“ We briefly noticed, in our last, the ar- 
rival in London of Daniel Wheeler and his 
son. They intended to have made the voyage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, but in attempting 
this, the vessel encountered such strong gales 
of wind, and such heavy seas, that they were 
obliged to put about and make their way by 
Cape Horn; thus adding considerably to the 
length and toil of the voyage, [they were 
seven months from Derwent river, South 
Australia, to London,] but arrived apparently 
in good health. Daniel Wheeler attended 
the late yearly meeting held there, and we 
understand, gave therein a short but very 
impressive account of his labours ; these hav- 
ing been chiefly in parts where no meetings 
of Friends are settled, he was not, on his re- 
turn, accompanied by such testimonials as 
Friends from these countries, similarly en- 
gaged in America are usually furnished, with 


the exception of one signed in and on behalf 


of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Van 
Dieman’s Land, held at Hobart ‘Town, to 
which the names of thirteen individuals were 
subscribed ; but he produced to the meeting 
some truly interesting documents of the na- 
ture of certificates, or letters addressed to 
himself, by those not of our Society, among 
whom his lot had been cast; these were read, 
and afforded very satisfactory evidence of the 
value of his gospel labours in those coasts and 
isles afar off, and of the unity and welcome he 
had experienced. 

“ These papers were as follows : one signed 
by twenty-seven American missionaries at 
Honolulu, the chief mission in the Sandwich 
Islands; one signed by seven Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries in the Friendly Islands; and one 
signed by four of the ‘Church’ missionaries 
at the Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 

« The address uf the American missionaries 
was truly catholic and apostolic in its cha- 
racter, and produced a tender and softening 
effect when it was read in the yearly meeting. 

* We further learn, that on the 14th ult., 
this devoted Friend attended the Monthly 
Meeting of Doncaster, of which he is a mem- 


‘ber, and returned the certificate which had 
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|been granted to him by that meeting five 


years ago, for his religious visit to the South 
Sea Islands, é&c. He produced in said meet- 















ing also, the documents already referred to 
as having been read in the yearly meeting, 
and bore a striking and powerful testimony 
to the universality of Divine grace, and the 
immediate and perceptible guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; his belief in these doctrines 
having been abundantly confirmed by what 
he had felt and witnessed during his recent 
labours.” 

Our readers may recollect, that in fourth 
month we adverted to the circumstance of a 
yearly meeting having been established in 
Van Dieman’s Land. We have since been 
favoured with the following account, which 
will, we believe, be interesting to many; it 
is an extract of a letter from a Friend well 
qualified to judge of and describe those meet- 
ings, which he visited towards the close of 
last year. 

“T conclude thou art aware that a little 
meeting of those who have received the 
truth, as we most assuredly believe it is in 
Jesus, has been for some time established in 
Hobart Town, and another in Great Swan 
Port, Van Dieman’s Land. In the former of 
these, four, and in the latter, three persons, al- 
ready stand on record as approved ministers; 
and in Hobart Town there are several others, 
who have not yet had time to make sufficient 
proof of their ministry. They, however, not 
unfrequently have silent meetings, and gene- 
rally the communications of those who speak 
among them are short, and some of them 
very impressive; but the glory of their as- 
semblies is, the presence of the sense of di- 
vine overshadowing, often succeeding a deep 
humiliation, under a feeling, that without the 
Lord, they are nothing. There is also a 
meeting held at Sydney, in New South Wales, 
and two young men, valuable members of the 
Hobart Towr Monthly Meeting, have lately 
gone to reside there, under an apprehension 
of duty.” 

“Letters from James Backhouse, under 
date of tenth month, 27th, state that, after 
having been at Adelaide and Port Philip, he was 
going to Vincent’s Gulf and King George’s 
Sound, new settlements on the southern coast 
of Australia. He had next in prospect to visit 
the Mauritius, but in order to meet with a 
vessel to proceed to this island, it was ex- 

ted he would have to return to Hobart 
own. 

“ Subsequently to this there have been 
advices from him, dated so late as third 
month last, by which it appears that he had 
arrived at the Mauritius on his homeward 
voyage, and it is supposed that he has by this 
time reached the cape of Good Hope.” 


FRIENDS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 
This institution will re-open at the usual 
place, (St. James street, near Sixth,) on 
second day, the 27th instant. 


WANTED immediately, an apprentice to 
the Retail Drug Business; one who has some 
knowledge of the business would be preferred. 
Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 
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